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CHAPTER I

THE MEDIEVAL INHERITANCE

TUST as the Renaissance and the Reformation were in part the
J fruition of developments which had their roots in the past,
so, to an even greater extent, were the economic changes of the
sixteenth century the result of old forces as well as new. Much
that was 'modern' can be discovered in the economic life of the
Middle Ages, and much that was 'medieval* survived in the
sixteenth, and even in the earlier seventeenth century. Thus
any discussion, however brief, of the sixteenth-century changes
is incomplete without a glance backwards at the economic
thought and structure of the Middle Ages.

As compared with what had gone before and what was to
follow after, the economic life of medieval Europe was rudi-
mentary and undeveloped. In the political and legal spheres
the Roman Empire had bequeathed important legacies to its
descendants. In the economic sphere, the legacy had been lost
or trampled underfoot by barbarians who did not recognize its
value. The great achievements of Rome in the arts of building,
draining, and road-making were forgotten. It is only now, with
the advent of the powerful motor-car, that the significance of the
Roman roads in Britain has been widely realized. During the
earlier Middle Ages, before the eleventh century, industry was
largely confined to the production of immediate necessities by
individuals and households and commerce between different
countries was rare. Then, and for long afterwards, the occupa-
tion of greatest importance was agriculture, carried on round
the unit of the manor or village and generally organized on a
feudal basis. Almost all medieval theories and assumptions